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desire to know whether some familiar colour is of full strength
and true shade. In the latter case, we shall probably resort
to laboratory dyeing trials, while in the former, more strictly
chemical means must be employed.

Many methods of classification and identification have been
suggested, among which may be mentioned that of Weingartner
as improved by Green.* This, however, even when published,
left something to be desired as a means either of classification or
recognition, and with the multiplication of dyes has become
quite out-of-date, and though Professor Green is engaged in
remodelling it the work proves by no means easy and is not yet
complete, and the Tables are therefore omitted in the present
edition. We have thus to be content in general with practical
trials and a few unsystematic tests, which, while they are often
enough to establish the identity or close relationship of two dyes?
tell but little about their constitution.

Probably the most important division of the coal-tar colours .
for the practical dyer is that into " basic " and "acid" colours.
The basic dyes are complicated compound ammonias, generally
insoluble in water in the free state, but often forming soluble
salts, such as chlorides and acetates, which form the commercial
dyes. Thus " fuchsine " or " magenta " is rosaniline chloride or
acetate ; " chrysoidine " is diamido-azobenzene chloride. Wkh
temporary-hard waters containing carbonates of lime and mag-
nesia, these salts are decomposed and the free bases precipitated,
causing waste of colour and irregular dyeing, hence the import-
ance of neutralising alkaline waters with a weak acid such as
acetic. Strong acids, or even acetic acid in considerable excess-
on the other hand, check or prevent dyeing by rendering the
salt too stable to be decomposed by the fibre. All basic dyes
are precipitated by tannins, and thus are easily fixed on leather
and tanned cotton, but are thrown out of solution by any excess
of soluble tannin. For this reason, leather to be dyed by basic
colours must either be thoroughly freed from loose tannin by
washing, or the excess of tannin must be fixed by treatment
with some metallic salt, such as tartar emetic, the metallic tannin
compound being still capable of fixing basic colours. A con-
venient reagent for basic colours is a solution of 10 per cent, of
tannin and 10 per cent of sodium acetate in water, by which all

* Journ. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1893, p. 3.
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